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LESSON  XV. 


Labor  and  the  Progrenive  Employer. 

The  preceding  lesson  has  set  forth  some  of  the  ways  in 
which  workingmen  have  attempted  to  better  their  conditions, 
through  organized  self-help.  We  may  next  note  some  of  the 
policies  adopted  by  proprressive  employers  for  improving  the 
conditions  under  which  labor  is  employed.  The  motive  in  the 
latter  case  may  be  an  enlightened  selfishness,  aiming  at  In- 
creased  efficiency,  or  it  may  be  a  genuine  humanitarian  interest 
m  the  welfare  of  the  employees,  or,-  as  is  more  usual,  it  may 
oe  a  blending  of  both  considerations.  Whatever  the  motive 
may  be,  these  policies  do  not  look  to  increasing  the  workman's 
share  in  the  control  of  industry.  They  are  paternalistic,  rather 
than  democratic,  though  the  eventual  effect  may  be  to  lead 
the  men  to  desire  and  to  demand  such  control. 

.  The  industrial  revolution,  with  all  the  advantages  it 
brought  in  the  way  of  miracle-working  machinery  and  elab- 
orate organization  of  industry,  has  its  drawbacks,'  even  from 
the  standpoint  of  production.  One  drawback  was  that  the 
new  system  did  not  produce  trained  and  skilled  workmen,  with 
an  all-round  grasp  of  the  trade.  The  apprenticeship  system, 
It  has  been  noted,  gradually  died  out  as  the  increased  division 
of  labor  and  use  of  automatic  machinery  made  it  appear  un- 
profitable. It  was  assumed  that  there  would  be  less  need  for 
all-round  skill,  that  a  few  ijionths'  experience  would  give  all 
the  training  required  for  the  simple  and  single  processes  re- 
quired of  each  worker.  While  this  is  true  in  the  majority  of 
occupations,  there  remain  a  very  large  number  of  jwsitions 
in  which  skill  and  intelUgefice  and  initiative  are  just  as  im- 
portant as  ever  they  were,  and  in  the  interest  of  the  employer 
himself  it  is  desirable  to  secure  a  greater  degree  of  individual 
^ciency. 

Again,  the  industrial  revolution  involved  a  weakening  of 
the  personal  connection  between  workman  and  employer,  or  its 
complete  disappearance.  "In  ye  olden  days  the  master,  with 
all  his  workmen,  sat  about  a  single  table,  his  wife  on  his  left 
hand,  then  his  children,  and  then  his  journeymen,  one  by 
one,  beginning  with  the  eldest,  and  ending  at  the  right  hand 
side  with  the  newest  and  often  the  youngest  apprentice.  To- 
day, in  many  large  shops  and  factories,  the  employer  does  not 
know  his  employees  either  by  name  or  by  face."  We  doubtless 
idealize  this  earlier  system  of  industry,  which  had  its  own 
serious  defects,  but  this  merit  of  close  personal  connection  it 
did  possess.  In  the  loss  of  this  vemmal  touch  one  great  ele- 
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ment  in  efficiency,  mutual  understanding,  uprit  de  corps,  has  - 
been  sacrificed. 

To-day  the  attempt  is  beinjr  made  to  replace  these  two 
eiementji  of  efflciencv.  The  emplover.  or  more  and  more  the 
stntf  seeks  to  pive  tho  trade  and  industrial  training  dpsirable. 
Many  employers  are  also  tryinsr  to  reirain  the  personal  note  in 
their  relations  with  their  employeefi.  by  including  in  their  staff 
a  social  secretary  or  welfare  secretary,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
keep  m  close  touch  with  the  men  and  to  superintend  the  vari- 
ous welfare  activities  undertaken. 

Robert  Owen,  an  Enirlish  cotton  manufacturer  of  a  cen- 
tury nrrn.  famous  for  his  social  experiments  and  theories,  was 
once  walkinj?  throusrh  a  Lancashire  mill  with  its  owner,  when 
the  litter  remarked:  "If  my  men  liked,  they  could  save  me 
£10.000  a  year  by  better  work  and  the  avoidance  of  waste." 
Owen  renlied,  "Then  why  don't  you  pay  them  £5,000  a  year 
to  do  it  ?" 

Later  Owen  found  opportunity  to  put  his  theories  into 
practice.  He  became  manager  and  part  owner,  in  1800,  of 
laree  cotton  mills  at  New  Lanark,  on  the  Clyde.  There  were 
about  two  thousand  people  employed,  five  hundred  of  whom 
were  children  sent  in,  at  the  ages  of  five  or  six,  from  the 
poor-houses  and  orphan  asylums -of  Edinburprh  and  Gla.sjrow. 
The  workmen  seemed  a  hopeless  lot:  there  was  a  prejudice 
at  the  time  against  employment  in  cotton  mills,  and  the  sober 
honest  people  of  the  neighborhood  would  not  seek  work  in 
them,  and  submit  to  the  demoralizing  drudgery,  lonsr  houn 
and  vicious  .surroundings.  Theft,  drunkenness  r-nd  sexual  im- 
morality were  rife;  the  body  of  employees  was  con.stantly 
shifting.  Onlv  the  efficiency  of  the  wonderful  new  machines 
made  nn  for  the  ineflici(  ncy  of  the  men  and  women  and  chil- 
dren who  operated  them. 

Owen  at  once  set  to  work  to  better  their  conditions, 
cleaned  up  the  mills  and  the  workmen's  houses,  opened  stores 
to  sell  goods  of  sound  quality  at  cost  price,  placed  the  liquor 
traffic  under  strict  supervision,  and  opened  the  first  infant 
schools  in  Great  Pritain.  for  the  pauper  children.  He  devised 
.schemes,  some  nf  jilmost  fantastic  detail,  for  cheoking  slack- 
ness or  theft,  and  for  stimulating  good  conduct.  The  results 
achieved  were  astonishing;  New  Lanark  became  a  place  of 
pilgrimage  for  statesmen  and  manufacturers  from  all  narts  of 
Britain  and  of  Europe,  the  Csar  of  Kussia  being  one  of  Owen's 
visitors.  Their  eports  were  unanimously  favorable.  Drunk- 
enness and  ilk,  itimacy  were  almost  unknown ;  health,  plenty 
and  contentment  prevailed  and  the  children  aroused  comment 
for  their  quick  intelligence  and  their  graceful  and  uncon- 
strained manners.  Not  only  so,  but  the  business  enjoyed 
great  prosperity,  paying  large  inrofits.  The  experiment  ended 
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in  Owen's  withdrawal,  due  to  the  srreed  of  WMM  partners,  who 
objected  to  the  philanthropic  outlay,  and  the  relig^ua  scruples 
of  others,  who  were  ofTended  by  Owen's  refusal  to  have  <!•• 
nominat'^^nal  theology  taught  in  his  schtxtlH. 

ThfM  e^turjr-old  experiments  o>ntain  in  i^rm  »n  the 
modern  dlleienr  7  and  welfare  developmentr. 

The  employer  seeking  to  improve  the  conditions  under 
which  his  employees  work  may,  as  noted  above,  be  chiefly 
interested  in  increasing  their  efficiency  as  dividend  producers, 
<Hr  Iw  may  be  genuinely  sympathetic  with  their  troubles  and 
aspirations,  regardinj;  them  as  individual  men  and  women,  not 
merely  as  cogs  in  the  industrial  machine.  These  mctives  are 
found  operating  singly  or  combined  in  various  degrees  in  the 
chief  forms  which  this  new  movement  of  attention  to  the 
hnman  factor  has  taken: — 

1.  Changes  in  the  administration  and  in  the  method  of 
paying  wages. 

2.  Profit-sharing. 

3.  Welfare-work. 

More  and  more,  employers  are  coming  to  recog- 
nize the  need  of  bettering  the  conditions  under 
which  their  men  tvork.  The  recognition  was  slow 
in  tuning.  The  gulf  between  muster  and  man, 
created  by  the  Indttstrial  Revolution,  made  the 
employer  too  often  ignorant  or  careless  of  the 
workman's  lot.  and  only  slowly  have  agitation  and 
publicity  madt  the  conditions  clear,  and  a  deeven- 
ing  social  sympathy  and  a  widening  social  con- 
aeienee  led  employers  to  act  according  to  their  new 
Uffhts.  Human  efficiency  received  less  thought 
than  machine  efficiency.  The  ill  effects  of  fatigue 
caused  by  bad  air  or  long  hours  or  depressing  sur- 
roundings were  rec  ized  only  as  medical  science  ad- 
vanced. The  employer  hesitated  to  make  changes 
beeattse  not  certain  that  he  would  reev  the  benefit : 
improvements  in  a  machine  were  the  otoner's  but 
the  improved  workman  mig^*  go  to  another  em- 
ployer. To-day,  aside  from  humanitarian  motives, 
the  progressive  employer  is  wiUing  to  take  chances 
it  reaping  the  harvest  of  effieieney  from  tike  seed 
o;  v'ilfare  work  he  sows. 

Methods  of  Administration  and  Wage  Payment. 

In  the  payment  of  wages  the  employer  has  always  en- 
deavored to  a&ipt  the  system  which  would  most  inromote  ef- 
fieieiMy,  and  wmrkmm  ami  emiOforors  both  have  Img  studied 
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and  (lifFered  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  time-wajrm  and  picet- 
WERes  It  is  only  of  late  yean,  however,  that  the  various 
metnodB  have  been  scientiflcalljr  analyzed  and  labor  efficiency 
made  a  branch  of  ensrfneerinR  as  important  ns  machine  ef- 
ileiency. 

The  usual  methods  of  remuneration  are  time-wajfes.  or 
day's  work,  payment  hv  the  hour  or  dav,  and  piece-wage  or  pay- 
ment per  unit  of  work  done.  The  difference  betweon  the  two 
■ygtems  is  not  so  complete  aa  mijrht  seem  at  first  Rlance.  As 
»  nwtter  of  fact  there  is  always  a  niece  basis  in  time-waj?es. 
that  fs.  the  employer  expects  the  workman  to  do  a  more  or 
less  definite  minimum  of  work  in  the  time  set.  and  the  em- 
nloycp  has  a  more  or  IPS';  definite  maximum  of  output  in  mind. 
Equally  so  there  is  a  m  basis  for  piece-wapres :  the  employer 
expects  that  the  units  of  work  will  be  accomplished  within  a 
cntain  time  and  the  employee  expects  to  be  able  to  earn  so 
much  per  hour  or  per  day  or  per  week. 

TIme-wajre  is  the  normal  method  employed.  It  is  desirable 
wherever  perfection  of  workmanshin  is  more  important  than 
speed,  or  wherever  the  quality  of  the  work  cannot  easily  be 
tested  by  inspection.  It  is  almost  inevitable  where  it  is  difll- 
cult  to  count  or  measure  the  output,  or  where  the  nature  of  the 
work  done  chanpres  frequently.  Where  it  can  be  applied,  and 
where  quality  can  be  in.spected  or  is  not  the  first  consideration, 
employers  usually  prefer  the  piece-work  system  as  inducinR  the 
maximum  of  output.  Frequently  the  amount  of  work  done  per 
day  has  been  found  to  increase  from  thirty  to  fifty  per  cent, 
when  men  transfer  from  a  time  to  a  piece  basis,  with  all  the 
gain  this  implies  to  the  employer  through  more  speedy  delivery 
of  work  and  more  economic  utilization  of  the  plant.  Piece- 
work is  favored  by  unions  in  some  trade  where  automatic  ma- 
chinery seta  the  pace,  but  it  is  opposed  in  other  cases.  The 
objections  raised  against  it  are.  first,  that  the  employer,  seeing 
how  much  more  per  day  his  men  earn  than  when  on  time- 
wapes,  concludes  the  piece-rate  is  fixed  too  high,  and  nibbles 
and  cuts  this  rate  until  in  the  lonp  run  the  men  are  turning 
out  a  much  larger  stint  for  a  wage  little  if  any  higher  than 
at  the  .start,  and,  .seoor:,!.  that  in  some  ca.ses  there  is  .so  little 
uniformity  in  ihf  difierent  men's  tasks  that  it  is  necessary  to 
fix  rates  individually,  thus  undermining  collective  bargaining. 

An  amendment  of  the  piece-system  is  the  premium-system, 
widely  adopted  in  recent  years.  It  aims  at  dividing  between 
workman  and  employer  the  gains  due  to  increased  effort. 
Under  the  day's  work  plan  the  immediate  gains  due  to  in- 
creased effort  by  the  workman  go  to  the  employer;  under  the 
piece-work  plan  they  go  to  the  workman,  until  a  cut  in  rates 
is  made,  while  under  the  premium  plan  they  are  divided.  Sup- 
pose a  piece  of  work  has  been  done  upon  the  day's  work  plan 
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anti that  it  is  proposed  to  chanKe  it  to  the  premium  plan.  The 
time  which  it  has  required  is  determined  and  the  workman, 
who  still  paid  the  old  day  rate,  is  told  that  if  he  will  reduce 
that  time  he  will,  in  addition  to  his  daily  wagt be  paid  a  pre- 
mium for  each  hour  or  part  of  an  hour  by  which  he  reduces 
time,  this  mvmiuro  per  hour  being  less  than  his  hourly  rate  of 
Assume  that  he  is  paid  |8.0(^  a  ctey  and  that  he  |wo- 
duces  one  piece  of  a  kind  in  a  day  of  n  hours.  If  he  reduces 
the  time  by  an  hour,  there  will  be  .  /ross  .savinjr  of  30  cents, 
of  which,  .say,  ten  cents  is  paid  him  premium,  the  remaininsr 
twenty  going  to  the  employer.  Thuei  wages  go  up  and  costs  r  > 
down  stattHaiMottdy. 

1.  2.  8.  4.  6. 

Total  Worknun't 
cost  of  earniata 
Wages        Pre-        work—  perhour= 
Unw  taken.  pcrpicc*.     misn.  2+    Col.  4^ 

Col.  3.       Col.  1. 

10  hoars  $8.00      $  .00      |8.00      f  .80 

9  hours    2.70         .10       2.80  .811 

8  hours    2,40         .20        2.60  .8» 

7  hours   2.10         .30        2.40  .343 

6  hours    1.80         .40        2.20  .366 

5  hours    1.50         .53        2.00  .40 

Under  this  system,  it  is  claimed,  the  temptation  to  the 
employer  to  cut  the  rate,  if  not  eUminate<'  *  ^  greatly  lesaeaed, 
and  thus  the  chief  elem«it  «f  firiction  in  ti  iie^ww*  syston 
is  removed. 

Piece-work  and  prefniutr  system  are  type$  of 
the  experiments  in  better  m''^*'nds  of  organization 
which  are  one  for.  <■  ken  by  t.  -  niployer's  increas- 
ing emphasis  npo.  '  -«  human  factor  in  his  busi- 
ness. Both  make  for  larger  output,  but  the  pre- 
mium system  is  less  open  than  piece-tvork  to  the 
danger  of  the  rate  being  cut  as  the  output  increases. 

The  premium  system  is  but  one  evidence  of  the  greater 
thought  that  is  being  given  to  methods  of  payment  and  admin- 
istration in  their  bearing  upon  efficiency  and  harmonious  work- 
ing. A  further  development  is  that  form  of  business  engineer- 
ing known  as  scientific  management,  a  recent  United  States 
product.  Critics  declare  that  the  claims  of  the  exponents  of 
scientific  management  ars  exaggerated,  and  that  they  are  sim- 
ply more  skilful  advertisers  than  former  managers  who  have 
equally  sought  eiBcienQr.  Thb^e  is  a  mnurare  of  truth  in 
this  eritidsm,  bat  the  new  policy,  in  its  substittttion  of  ciurefol 
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and  precise  investigation  for  rules  of  thumb,  its  study  of  men's 
psychology  and  physical  possibilities  alike,  its  more  thorouffh 
separation  of  planninsr  and  performing,  appears  to  have  a  valid 
claim  to  the  attention  it  has  received. 

Scientific  manawement,  it  is  claimed  by  its  advocates,  differs 
radically  from  the  most  competent  and  progressive  manage- 
ment under  the  old  system,  and  also  from  svstematized  man- 
agement. The  diHTerence  is  one  in  kind,  not 'merely  in  the  de- 
gree of  competence,  or  in  the  existence  of  progressive  as  op- 
posed to  conservative  methods.   In  the  unsystematized  bu.si- 
ness  the  order  is  issued  from  the  office  to  the   hop,  and  the 
office  feel  that  their  entire  responsibility  ends  when  they  have 
issued  the  order  to  the  shop.   In  the  .systematized  busine.ss  or 
manufacture  there  is  a  regular  routine  bv  which  these  orders 
proceed,  from  the  office  to  the  different  departments,  through 
to  the  shipping  department,  and  in  many  cases  they  have  a 
proper  .sequence  worked  out,  so  that  the  method  of  filling  the 
order  is  not  entirely  left  to  the  subordinate.  Scientific  manage- 
ment comes  in  when  each  of  those  steps  has  been  thoroughly 
mve.stigated,  each  of  the  steps  through  which  the  work  should 
proceeo.  from  the  point  at  which  it  originates  to  the  point 
where  it  comes  out  of  the  works,  and  when  each  of  the  steps 
has  been  investigated  by  the  best  expert  available.  When  that 
has  been  done,  when  each  of  the  steps  through  which  the  work 
has  progressed  has  been  studied  in  detail,  and  a  specific,  definite 
route  has  been  laid  out.  reduced  to  writing,  and  returns  are 
sent  in  to  the  office  to  show  how  this  work  has  progressed  each 
day,  from  the  time  it  is  issued  from  the  office;  and  when  any 
tailiire  to  live  up  to  these  instructions  is  immediately  reported 
to  the  office,  and  a  proper  person  who  knows  how  it  should  be 
done  goes  out  at  once  and  helps  the  work  along,  that  is  scientific 
management. 

Planning  in  advance  is  of  the  essence  of  scientific  manage- 
ment. The  business  engineer  makes  his  plans  and  specifica- 
tions covering  the  process  of  production  before  it  is  entered 
upon,  extending  his  directions  like  the  mechanical  engineer  into 
minute  details  in  order  to  secure  the  perfect  product.  Those 
engaged  m  actually  performing  the  work  might  not  be  compe- 
tent to  do  such  planning.  The  management  of  the  business 
assumes  towards  the  workmen  a  wholly  new  function.  Instead 
of  the  prevailing  "putting  it  up"  to  the  employee  to  do  his 
work  with  such  stimulus  as  may  be  given  through  force  or 
inducement,  the  management  assumes  the  responsibility  of 
enabling  the  employee  to  work  under  the  best  possible  condi- 
tions of  perfect  team-play.  It  undertakes  to  instruct  him  defi- 
nitely what  to  do  and  the  best  method  of  doing  the  particular 
work.  It  undertakes  to  provide  him  with  the  best  tools,  and 
with  machines  in  the  best  condition.  It  undertakes  to  furnish 
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him  with  assistance  to  perform  those  parts  of  the  operation 
requiring  less  skill  than  his  own. 

The  results  attained  depend,  further,  on  a  careful  study 
of  each  operation  with  a  view  to  determininsr,  in  the  first  place, 
what  time  should  normally  be  taken  in  performing  the  opera- 
tion, and,  secondly,  whether  it  can  be  performed  in  a  better 
manner  than  has  hitherto  been  practised.  No  assumption  is 
made  that  the  time  hitherto  employed  was  necessarily  the 
proper  time,  nor  that  the  way  in  which  it  has  been  performed 
is  the  best  way.  The  ordinary  man.  it  is  urged,  whether  me- 
chanic or  laborer,  if  left  to  himself,  seldom  performs  any 
operation  in  the  manner  most  economical  either  of  time  or 
labor,  and  it  has  been  conclusively  proven  that  even  on  ordin- 
ary day  work  a  decided  advantage  can  be  gained  by  giving 
men  instructions  as  to  how  to  perform  the  work  they  are  set 
to  do.  It  is  perfectly  well  known  that  nearly  every  operation 
can  be,  and  the  actual  work  is,  performed  in  a  number  of 
different  ways,  and  it  is  self-evi^nt  that  all  of  th«w  ways 
are  not  equally  efficient. 

Some  of  the  more  notable  illustrations  of  the  successful 
application  of  these  principles  by  Taylor  aiul  other  ^Sdeney 
engineers  are  as  follows: — 

(a)  When  applied  to  the  simple  operation  of  loading  a 
railroad  car  with  pig-on  by  hand,  the  performance  of  the  indi- 
vidual worker  increased  from  12*4  to  47  tons  a  day. 

(b)  When  applied  to  shovelling  coal,  scientific  manage- 
ment doubled  or  trebled  the  performance  of  the  shoveller. 

(c)  When  applied  to  machine-shop  work,  it  developed,  in 
certain  operations,  increa.ses  in  production  ranging  from  400 
to  1,800  per  cent. 

(d)  When  applied  to  bricklaying  the  day's  accomplish- 
ment rose  from  1,000  to  2,700  bricks. 

From  the  workman's  noint  of  view,  scientific  management 
has  been  regarded  as  a  doubtful  friend.  Yet  strong  claims 
are  made  for  it  in  this  connection.  Under  scientific  manage- 
ment, it  is  claimed,  the  employee  is  enabled  to  earn,  without 
greater  strain  upon  his  vitality,  from  25  to  60  per  cent,  more 
than  under  the  old  system.  The  larger  wages  are  made  pos- 
sible by  larger  production:  but  this  gain  in  production  is  not 
attained  by  "speeding-up."  It  comes  largely  from  removing 
the  obstacles  to  production  which  annoy  and  exhaust  the  work- 
man— obstacles  for  which  he  is  not.  or  should  not  be  made, 
responsible.  The  management  sees  to  it  that  his  machine  is 
always  in  perfect  order.  The  management  sees  to  it  that  he 
is  always  supplied  with  the  necessary  materials.  The  manage- 
ment sees  to  it  that  the  work  comes  to  him  at  proper  times, 
with  proper  instructions  and  in  proper  condition.  The  man- 
agement .sees  to  it  that  he  is  shown  the  best  possible  way  of 
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doing  the  job ;  that  is,  the  way  which  takes  least  time,  which 
takes  least  effort,  and  which  produces  the  best  results.  Re- 
lieved of  every  unnecessary  effort,  of  every  unnecessary  inter- 
ruption and  annoyance,  the  worker  is  enabled,  without  greater 
strain,  greatly  to  increase  his  output. 

Such  are  the  modest  claims  advanced.  Even  if  all  these 
claims  were  borne  out  by  experience,  and  scientific  manage- 
ment did  not  degenerate  into  more  skilful  and  more  cold-blood- 
ed slave-driving,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  well  to  make  the 
workman  too  solely  a  machine,  to  take  away  all  initiative,  and 
separate  planning  and  doing,  thinking  and  acting,  in  the  ex- 
treme fashion  some  advocate.  However,  when  discount  of  its 
sweeping  claims  is  made,  and  when  care  is  taken  to  enlist  the 
co-operation  and  initiative  of  the  men  as  well  as  of  the  pei^ect 
expert,  the  new  movement  holds  much  promise. 

Scientific  management  is  the  latest  ivord  in  the 
organization  of  labor  to  secure  efficiency.  The  es- 
sence of  the  policy  lies  in  the  careful  study  by 
experts  of  the  methods  and  motions  required,  the 
isstiing  of  detailed  instruction  in  advance  to  guide 
the  toorkmen,  and  the  constant  checking  a%.d  analy- 
sis of  results.  It  is  a  question  irhether  it  does  not 
carry  specialization,  the  distinction  between  think- 
ing and  doing,  too  far. 

Profit  Sharing. 

In  the  methods  of  remuneration  just  reviewed,  the  motive 
of  increasing  efficiency  for  the  employer's  own  benefit  is  the 
dominating  one.  In  profit-sharing,  also,  this  motive  is  usually 
present,  but  it  is  not  merely  increased  output  per  day  or  re- 
duced labor-cost  per  unit  that  is  aimed  at,  but  a  new  loyalty 
and  sense  of  common  interest,  which  will  work  out  for  the 
employer's  gain  more  indirectly.  In  addition,  the  philanthropic 
motive  of  bettering  the  workman's  lot,  of  giving  not  only  a 
higher  remuneration  but  a  deeper  interest  and  greater  self- 
respect  than  the  wage-system  can  produce,  is  usually  present. 

Profit-sharing  has  been  defined  by  the  International  Cot 
gress  on  Profit-Sharing,  which  met  in  Paris  in  1889.  as  "a/, 
agreement,  freely  entered  into,  by  which  the  employee,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  wages,  receives  a  share,  fixed  in  advance,  of  the 
profits  of  the  establishment."  The  employer  remains  in  futt 
charge  of  the  management.  At  the  close  of  the  year,  when 
the  profits  can  be  ascertained,  some  definite  proportion  is  dis- 
tributed among  the  employees. 

,  The  methods  of  profit-sharing  are  still  more  varied  than  the 
motives,  but  the  chief  forms  are  three:  cash  payments  at  the 
close  of  the  year;  deferred  participation;  and  a  stock  bonus. 


In  the  experiments  in  Ensrland  the  cash  bonus  has  been  most 
frequent;  in  Fraiive,  the  deferred  participation,  and  in  the 
United  States,  the  cash  bonus  or  the  stock  bonus.  The  de- 
ferred participation  usually  takes  the  form  of  an  annual  bonus 
paid  into  a  provident  fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  body 
of  employees,  or  credited  directly  to  the  individual  workman: 
in  either  case  the  fund  is  used  for  old  age  or  sickness  pensions. 
This  plan  is  especially  popular  in  France,  where  the  idea  of 
thrift  has  deep  root,  an  1  where  employment  is  stable;  the  aver- 
age workingman  on  this  continent  has  neither  the  patience  nor 
the  permanence  in  a  single  establishment  to  make  such  a  plan 
appeal  to  him,  esi)ecially  if  the  bonus  is  to  be  forfeited  on  leav- 
ing the  establishment.  When  stock  in  the  company  is  given, 
it  may  either  be  given  outright  or  offered  at  a  reduced  rate,  to 
be  paid  for  on  instalments,  as  has  been  done  by  the  United 
States  Steel  Company.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  Briggs  and  South 
Metropolitan  Gas  Company  experiments,  the  giving  of  a  cash 
bonus  is  made  conditional,  in  whole  or  in  part,  upon  the  work- 
man purchasing  a  certain  number  of  shares  of  stock,  on  which 
the  ordinary  dividend  is  paid. 

In  calculating  the  profits  to  be  shared,  it  is  usual  to  deduct 
all  working  expenses,  rents,  wages,  salaries,  taxes,  from  the 
gross  revenue,  and  usually  a  minimum  rate  is  allowed  on  the 
capital  employed  and  a  sum  set  aside  for  depreciation.  The 
profit  remaining  is  shared  in  some  fixed  proportion,  sometimes 
a  certain  per  cent.,  sometimes  the  same  rate  on  the  wage-roll 
as  on  the  capital  invested,  and  hi  other  ways.  While  fixed,  th» 
rate  may  not  be  made  known  to  the  workmen,  as  it  is  some- 
times not  advisable  to  have  the  rate  of  profit  known  to  com- 
petitors: in  such  cases  it  is  usual  to  communicate  the  proposal 
to  a  public  accountant,  who  certifies  what  is  due  the  workmen 
as  their  share.  A  minimum  term  of  service  may  be  requu-ed 
to  qualify  for  participation.  Sometimes,  also,  non-membership 
in  a  trade  union  is  made  a  condition. 

Many  rosy  pictures  have  been  painted  of  the  transforma- 
tions to  be  effected  by  profit-sharing:  efficiency  increased  zeal 
and  content  developed,  both  employer  and  employed  better  off. 
There  are  some  notable  instances  of  success.  The  father  of 
profit-sharing  was  undoubtedly  Leclaire,  a  Paris  house-painter, 
who,  when  he  took  up  the  idea  in  1842,  employed  three  hun- 
dred men,  paid  by  the  hour.  Like  Owen,  he  realized  the  possi- 
bilities of  large  economies  if  the  interest  of  the  workmen  could 
be  enlisted:  he  calculated  that  if  he  could  induce  each  of  these 
men  to  work  with  greater  zeal  and  intelligence,  to  waste  less 
material  and  be  more  careful  of  the  tools,  he  would  effect  a 
saving  of  $15,000  a  year.  Accordingly  he  offered  his  «n|doy«M 
a  share  of  the  additional  profits  he  expected  to  receive,  with  re- 
markably successful  results.     For  over  twenty  years  cash 
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profits  were  paid,  in  proportion  to  wages,  but  in  1869  it  was 
arranged  to  divide  the  profits  among  the  nriunaging  partners,  a 
workman's  provident  society,  and  the  individual  workmen,  llie 
busines '  is  now  largely  controlled  by  a  committee  of  the  work- 
men, so  that  the  experiment  really  verges  on  indiuitriftl  part- 
nership; it  has  little  of  paternalism  about  it. 

The  Metropolitan  Gas  Company,  of  London,  England, 
which  employs  nearly  ten  thousand  men,  adopted  the  plan  to 
avert  a  threatened  strike.  Each  workman,  as  a  condition  of 
sharing  profits,  is  required  to  sign  a  contract  to  serve  the 
conipany  for  from  three  to  twelve  months,  and  not  to  being 
to  a  union :  the  different  agreements  expire  at  different  dates, 
so  that  a  simultaneous  walk-out  is  not  possible.  The  employees 
are  shareholden  to  the  extent  of  over  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  and  are  given  three  representatives  on  the  board  of 
directors. 

The  Proctor  and  Gamble  Company,  of  Cleveland  (Ivory 
Soap),  introduced  profit-sharing  in  1887  to  secure  greater  per- 
manence in  the  workmg  force.  .The  plan  as  at  ifrst  adopted 

provided  for  payment"  of  a  reasonable  salary  to  each  member 
of  the  firm,  and  then  a  division  of  the  net  profits  between  the 
firm  and  the  employees  in  the  proportion  which  the  pay-roll  bore 
to  the  total  cost  of  ■  roduction.  In  1903  it  was  provided  that, 
in  order  to  receive  a  share  in  profits,  an  emidoyee  must  own 
common  stock  to  an  amount  equal  to  one  year's  wages:  the 
company  offered  to  buy  this  amount  for  any  employee,  to  be 
paid  for  by  instalments,  the  dividends  being  also  credited  on 
the  purchase  price.  Most  of  the  employees  took  advantage  of 
the  offer.  It  is  claimed  that  the  saving  in  lessened  waste, 
lessened  superintendence,  and  absence  of  strikes,  has  reduced 
the  labor  cost  of  manufacturing  by  20  per  cent. 

Popular  interest  in  profit-sharing  has  been  much  increased 
by  the  recent  spectacular  experiment  of  Henry  Ford,  the  De- 
troit automobile  manufacturer.  While  this  plan  differs  from 
profit-sharing  as  ordinarily  conceived,  and  while  it  is  hardly 
likely  that  Mr.  Ford  will  find  many  imitators  on  his  own  scale, 
the  experiment  has  so  many  features  of  interest  that  it  is 
worth  noting  in  detail.  The  following  extracts  contain  Mr. 
Kord's  evidence  before  the  I'nited  States  Commission  on  In- 
dustrial Relations,  in  March,  1915. 

Question  1. — Give  a  description  of  the  profit-sharing  plan 
of  the  Ford  Motor  Company,  and  then  state  the  purposes  aimed 
at  in  establishing  a  profit-sharing  plan;  its  results  on  efficiency 
of  men,  its  results  on  the  character  and  steadiness  of  men,  its 
results  as  regards  citizenship  and  gmeni  interest  in  the  ad- 
vance of  the  community. 


Evei-y  man  working  for  the  Ford  Motor  Company  is  first 
entitled  to  his  just  wages  as  such,  depending  upon  efficiencj- 
and  responsibiMty,  these  wages  being  about  15  per  cent,  above 
the  usual  market  wage  for  the  service  in  question.  Then 
everyone  who  is  eligible  is  entitled  to  a  certain  proflt.  The 
minimum  daily  income  under  this  pu-«n,  wages  plus  profit,  is 
$5.  The  hourly  profit-:  baring  rate,  added  to  wsges,  is  based 
on  the  wage  rate,  and  so  arranged  or  graduated  as  to  give  those 
receiving  the  lowest  hourly  rate  the  largest  proportion  of 
profits.  .         u  u 

For  example,  a  i.ian  receiving  34  cents  an  hour  nas  a 
profit  of  281/.  cents  an  hour  in  addition  and  a  total  daily  in- 
come of  $5,  whereas  men  receiving  54  cents  an  hour  wages, 
have  a  profit-sharing  rate  of  21  cents  an  hour,  with  a  totr 
daily  income  of  $6.  The  working  day  is  eight  hours  inst^ 
of  nine  as  before ;  the  week,  forty-eight  hours. 

Wages  and  profits  .^re  paid  every  two  weeks  ir  currency. 

Those  qualified  for  participetion  in  iHoflts  are  of  \aree 

(1)  Married  men  living  with  and  taking  good  care  of 

their  families. 

(2)  Single  men  over  twenty-two  years  of  age  who  are^ 
of  proven,  thrifty  habits. 

(3)  Young  men  under  twenty-two  years  of  age,  and  -.70- 
men,  the  sole  support  of  some  next  of  kin. 

The  person  must  be  in  the  employment  of  the  company 
six  months  before  he  can  participate  in  profits,  which  rule 
serves  to  deter  men  from  leaving  other  steady  jobs.  A  record 
of  facts  is  made  in  the  case  of  each  individual  and  everv  em- 
ploye qualifving  under  the  above,  able  to  use  the  money  con- 
structively, for  the  good  of  self,  dependents  and  the  commun- 
ity in  general,  is  awarded  a  share  according  to  schedui?. 
Wages  are  paid  according  to  skill,  and  skill  subdivided  into  de- 
grees of  skill.  The  companv  has  but  eight  rates  of  pay  opera- 
tive in  the  shop  or  on  its  hourly  wage  ^ay-roll.  A  s.?parate 
rate  of  wages  applies  to  each  skill  rating.  An  employee  may 
know  the  reward  of  his  increased  efficit.  cy  and  development 
and  of  all  the  possibilities  and  probabilities  for  advancement 
with  the  company  at  the  time  of  entering  its  employ. 

Tlie  company  maintains  a  corps  of  forty  men,  good  judges 
of  human  nature,  who  explain  opportunity,  teach  American 
ways  and  customs.  English  language,  duties  of  citizenship; 
who  counsel  and  help  the  unsophisticated  employees  to  obtain 
and  maintain  comfortable,  congenial,  and  sanitary  living  con- 
ditions and  who  also  exercise  the  necessary  vigilance  to  pre- 
vent, as  far  as  possible,  human  frailty  from  falling  into  habits 
or  jnturtice  detrimental  to  snbstmtiid  pngnm  in  life.  Th» 
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whole  effort  of  this  corps  i  i  to  point  men  to  life  and  make  them 
discontented  with  a  mers  living. 

You  ask  our  purpose  in  establishing  this  plan.  Our  first 
purpose  was  substantial  justice  to  our  co-workers  without 
whom  we  could  have  accomplished  nothing.  We  had  had  great 
success,  and  in  fact  we  desired  no  greater  success  from  a  niere 
financial  point  of  view.  For  a  long  period  we  had  been  contem- 
plating some  plan,  but  every  one  suggested  seemd  fraught  with 
object  inns.  We  finally  decided  to  go  forward  with  this  one 
and  feel  our  way  along  to  a  position  of  substantial  justice.  We 
do  not  regard  it  as  in  any  sense  a  gift  or  a  charity,  bnt  oidy 
due  reward  for  serA'iqe. 

Prior  to  the  inauguration  of  the  Ford  Motor  Company's 
profit-sharinp  plan,  the  company  was  entirely  satisfied  with 
the  individual  and  collective  output  and  efficiency  of  its  men. 
there  was  no  thoueht  of  betterment  in  this  direction,  no  mea- 
sure of  economic  benefit  made  in  anticipation,  no  desire  for 
publicity  or  other  gain  to  the  company  incorporated  into  the 
plan  or  considered  with  reference  to  it. 

The  object  was  simply  to  better  the  financial  and  moral 
sta+ns  of  the  men.  No  man  is  influenced  to  change  his  mode 
of  living,  his  habits  or  character  in  order  to  qualify  under  the 
profit-sharing  plan  if  he  does  not  willingly  so  elect. 

Whereas  at  the  start.  60  per  cent,  of  the  men  were  re- 
ceiving a  share  of  the  profits,  six  months  later  75  per  cent,  of 
the  men  were  enrolled  as  participants;  an('  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year,  87'/.  per  cent,  of  the  entire  forct  were  participating, 
representing  practically  all  of  the  men  past  twenty-two  srears 
of  age,  with  very  few  exceptions. 

The  increased  eflficiency  of  the  men  under  the  plan  has  been 
from  15  to  20  per  cent,  with  reference  to  work  produced,  which 
is  further  emphasized  \xhen  you  consider  that  the  improve- 
ment was  made  in  an  eight-hour  day  versus  the  previous  time 
of  a  nine-hour  day. 

Daily  absentees  from  work  have  decreased  from  a  total 
eouivalent  10  per  cent,  of  the  working  force,  under  old  con- 
ditions, to  .i^l  O  of  1  per  cent,  under  the  profit-sharing  plan. 

The  number  of  men  leaving  the  employ  of  the  company 
since  the  profit-sharing  plan  started,  in  comparison  with  the 
year  previous  is  shown  below: 

5-day 

Discharged.  Quitting,  Men. 

March,  1913    1,276        870  6,158 

March,  1914    166        115  166 

Five-day  men  are  the  "  floaters,"  so  called,  who  leave  with- 
out explanation  or  notice. 
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Fear  and  worry  in  the  strand  for  livelihood,  the  struggle  to 
provide  for  home  and  dependents  with  the  dread  of  what  might 
happen  if  the  job  is  lost  have  practically  be«i  elimmated.  No 
man  is  discharged  from  the  service  of  the  company  until  he  has 
been  proved  utterly  unfit  from  every  standpoint.  If  he  fails  to 
make  good  in  one  department,  the  foreman  of  that  department 
sends  him  to  the  clearing  house,  and  he  is  given  repeated  trials, 
if  necessary  untfl  he  makes  good,  or  it  is  proven  that  he  does 
not  want  to  succeed.  A  recent  ruling  of  the  company  requires 
the  approval  of  one  of  four  men  before  the  man  can  be  finally 
dismissed.  Of  the  four,  two  are  respectively  the  president 
and  the  vice-president  of  the  company. 

Bank  accounts  show  an  increase  during  the  first  six  months 
of  130  per  cent.  Life  insurance  carried  86  p*»r  cent.  Value  of 
homes  owned  outright.  87  per  cent.  Value  of  lots  owned  out- 
right, 86  per  cent.  This  remarkable  showing  r^ers  only  to 
such  employees  as  are  on  the  profit-sharing  basis. 

Careful  medical  survey  reveals  a  substantial  improvement 
in  physical  attributes.  Upwards  of  200  men  have  been  n- 
fluenced  and  helped  to  obtain  citizenship  in  the  United  States. 

A  carefully  prepared  map  of  the  city  shows  that  8,000 
families  have  changed  their  place  of  residence  since  the  plan 
was  started,  and  a  study  of  the  districts  into  which  they  have 
moved,  and  from  which  they  came,  shows  that  the  migration 
has  been  from  poor  and  squalid  to  healthy,  sanitary  quarters, 
with  environment  conducive  to  health,  happiness  and  comfort. 

Results  on  character  and  steadiness  of  men  may  perhaps 
be  best  measured  and  more  thoroughly  understood  by  agencies 
outside  the  company.  .    , , 

Police  justices  say  whereas  Ford  employees,  recognized  by 
their  badges,  were  almost  daily  seen  in  the  prisoners'  dock,  up 
to  a  year  ago,  since  January,  1914,  they  have  been  noticeably 
absent  and  are  rarely  among  the  unfortunates  brought  to 
justice.  .  ,     .  ^, 

From  one  of  the  largest  Polish  Catholic  parishes  m  the 
city,  the  father  writes:  "The  work  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  has 
been  of  tremendous  benefit  to  my  people.  Heavy  drinking  is 
characteristic  of  the  Poles,  I  know.  Your  work,  however,  nas 
resulted  in  sobriety  now  being  the  rule  rather  than  the  excep- 
tion in  my  parish." 

The  company  has  organized  a  school  wherein  the  non- 
English-speaking  are  taught  the  rudiments  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, to  speak,  to  read,  and  to  write  it.  At  the  start,  teachers 
were  employed  who  had  made  school  work  their  vocation. 

After  about  three  months'  operation,  the  school  grew  from 
about  200  members  to  approximately  1,100,  and  the  paid  teach- 
ers were  replaced  by  volunteers  from  the  Ford  Motor  Com- 
pany, some  of  whom  had  had  exprarienee  in  8ch«d  wwk,  bet  the 
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inost  of  them  are  foremen,  sub-foremen,  and  men  from  the 

ranks,  and  are  simply  enthusiastic  individuals  eager  to  help 
along  a  good  work  and  better  the  conditions  of  their  brother 
men,  both  as  an  expression  of  gratitude  for  what  their  em- 
ployer has  done  for  them  and  to  seize  an  opportunity  for  self- 
enlargement  which  the  wwk  offered. 

Question  2. — ^What  reasons  did  the  Ford  Company  have 
for  assuming  so  large  a  measure  of  responsibility,  not  only  for 
the  labor  conditions  in  their  plants,  but  also  for  the  social  and 
moral  .surroundings  of  employees? 

The  knowledge  that  market  rates  of  wages  were  not  suffi- 
cient for  men  to  properly  care  for  self  and  dependents  and 

that  the  environment  in  which  its  employees  were  thus  made 
to  live,  gave  rise  to  mental  anxiety  and  a  physical  condition 
that  made  it  utterly  impossible  for  the  human  agency  to  de- 
liver all  of  the  effort  that  it  was  capable  of  in  fulfilling  the 
best  and  larger  functions  for  which  it  was  designed  at  work, 
at  home,  and  in  the  community. 

The  company  also  had  the  courage  to  seize  an  opportunity 
forbroakinfT  away  from  old-time  ha;)its  and  customs  that  were 
possibly  applicable  to  other  periods.  The  institutions  of  a  new 
order,  treating  men  like  men  in  nr,an  fashion,  has  brought 
out  much  of  human  salvage  and  proved  that  barriers  between 
employers  and  employees  thought  to  exist,  and  which  often  do 
exist,  can  be  largely  removed. 

A  large  proportion  of  our  emplov^ees  were  foreign  born, 
mriny  of  them  recent  arrivals  not  used  to  American  habits  and 
surroundings.  Very  few,  if  any,  resented  our  guiding  them 
into  better  conditions,  into  habits  of  thrift,  saving,  sobriety 
and  improved  moral  and  social  conditions.  No  coercion  is  laid 
upon  any  employee,  but  if  he  is  not  living  a  sober  life,  or  is 
neglecting  his  diiti-^"  as  a  father  or  l.usband.  and  he  persists 
in  such  course,  ho  cannot  be  an  associate  in  our  business. 

Question  3. — What  has  experience  shown  regarding  the 
extent  to  which  the  character  and  .social  conditions  of  employ- 
ees are  the  result  of  the  conditions  under  which  they  are  em- 
ployed, including  wages,  hours  of  labor,  general  physical  sur- 
roundings, and  treatment  by  officials,  superintendents  and 
foremen? 

No  man  can  bring  up  a  family  and  hope  to  own  a  home 

on  the  ordinary  rate  of  wages. 

I  do  not  think  that  any  man  can  do  good  work  mentally 
and  physically  for  more  than  eight  hours  a  day. 

In  my  judgment  the  other  factors  are  not  so  vay  im- 
portant. 


Question  A^U  it  desirable  for  a  corporation  to  assume 
so  large  a  measure  of  control  of  employees  as  the  Ford  Ck)m- 
pany  has  done  ? 

We  do  not  undertake  to  say  what  corporattoiis  should  do 
ill  general,  but  if  employers  of  labor— we  mean  the  men  thwa- 
selves  at  the  head  of  these  enterprises— have  a  genuine, 
cere  and  active  interest  in  the  improvement  of  the  conditions 
of  labor  and  the  heartfelt  personal  interest  in  the  welf«»  <« 
their  employees,  no  conditions  that  are  irksome  or  distasteful 
will  be  laid  upon  the  men.  . 

Theoretically,  some  persons  may  argue  that  we  have  no 
right  to  inquire  how  a  man  lives  at  home,  so  lonf  as  he  do^ 
his  work  at  the  factory;  but  we  are  talking  of  conditions,  not  oT 
theories.  Our  experience  leads  us  to  conclude,  beyond  doubt, 
that  the  interest  taken  in  employees  as  to  their  individual  wel- 
fare  is  most  desirable  from  every  standpoint,  not  only  of  that 
of  the  employee  and  his  family,  but  of  the  business  itself. 

The  ever-increasing  interest  developed  in  our  plan  by 
other  employers  of  labor  and  the  individual  expressions  of  the 
men  themselves,  which  we  have  taken  great  pains  to  learn  from 
disinterested  sources',  farther  prove  the  correctness  of  our 
views 

Question  5.~To  what  extent  would  It  be  desirable,  in  addi- 
tion to  giving  employees  a  share  of  the  profits  in  a  corporation, 
to  give  them  also  an  insight  into  the  operations  of  the  Com- 
pany and  a  voice  in  the  determination  of  working  conditions? 

If  by  this  question  is  meant  a  voice  in  determining  the 
policiejp  of  the  company  in  working  out  its  success,  we  say: 

No  man  wr.nts  to  be  burdened  with  the  care  and  responsi- 
bility of  deciding  things. 

Great  freedom  of  speech  and  expression  of  ideas  exist  in 
our  work,  and  a  great  many  valuable  suggestions  are  gained 
thereby.  Individually  or  collectively,  men  may  raise  their 
voices  with  suggestions,  and  they  are  always  heard. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  what  is  meant  is  a  voice  in  fixing 
the  personal  physical  surroundings  of  the  employees,  we  should 
say  most  decidedly,  the  employees  should  have  a  voice,  and  their 
opinions  and  wishes  should  be  consulted. 

So  far  as  the  Ford  Motor  Company's  actual  experienw  is 
concerned,  these  surroundings  have  been  as  judged  by  modern 
and  existing  standards,  so  ideal  in  character  that  there  have 
never  been  any  complaints  from  the  employees,  and  we  be- 
lieve entire  satisfaction  has  been  the  rule. 

Question  6.— As  a  result  of  your  observations  and  experi- 
ence, what  is  considered  to  be  the  effect  of  the  growth  of  large 
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eorpwations  and  the  centralizing  of  their  control  on  th*  eai> 
dition  of  labor  in  the  United  States? 

Any  manufacturing  institution  that  is  successfully  making 
a  single  inroduct,  should  increase  the  business  and  its  pkmt, 
and  make  more  woric  to  employ  more  men. 

We  cannot  expect  a  man  to  give  us  his  best  efforts  wlm  he 
is  in  debt  and  has  not  enoujyh  to  keep  his  family  on. 

If  corpt)rat ions  are  overcapitalized,  they  must  necessarily 
oppress  labor  to  make  a  showing.  But  if  they  grow  from  small 
beginnings,  naturally,  and  stick  to  one  legitimate  laodoet,  bal- 
anced conditions  are  bound  to  follow. 

The  sooner  men  can  be  taught  that  labor  is  just  as  much 
of  an  asset,  and  more,  than  machinery  and  buiUUngs,  tiM 
sooner  labor  will  be  properly  recognized. 

In  my  judgment,  mere  bigneaa  is  no  injection  if  CMTpora- 
tions  are  not  overcapitalized. 

Question  7. — ^What  is  your  attitude  towards  the  accumu- 
lation and  perpetuation  of  large  fortunes? 

We  believe  it  is  better,  wiser,  and  more  just  to  make  many 
men  o}mfortable  than  to  make  a  few  very  rich. 

Quettion  8. — ^As  a  result  of  your  observations  and  experi- 
ence, do  you  consider  that  private  philanthropies  can  deal  ade- 
quately or  effectively  with  sociil  condition? 

They  may,  and  probably  do,  do  some  good.  Of  course,  they 
are  not  adequate.  But  my  idea  is  justice,  not  charity.  I  have 
very  little  use  for  charities  or  philanthropies  as  such.  My  idea 
is.  :i!d  men  to  help  themselves.  Nearly  all  are  willing  to  work 
for  adequate  reward'  We  '  'e  all  kinds  of  cripples  in  our  em- 
ploy, and  they  are  making  good.  We  have  a  great  many  who 
have  been  in  prison  and  who  are  outcasts  from  society.  Every- 
one of  them  is  making  a  good  showing  and  is  gaining  in  self- 
respect  and  s':rength  of  character. 

We  will  guarantee  to  take  every  man  out  of  Sing  Sing 
and  make  a  man  ot  him." 

While,  however,  these  and  other  instances  of  success  may 
be  cited,  profit-sharing  has  not  yet  had  the  uniform  success  or 
the  wide  ex+ension  its  advocates  hoped.  On  the  employer's 
side  there  has  often  been  disappointment ;  the  expected  increase 
in  productivity  has  not  come  about,  or  has  not  been  maintained. 
Other  employers  have  hesitated  to  adopt  the  plan,  not 
wishing  to  disclose  profits,  or  believing  that  men  should 
not  share  in  the  profits  unless  they  also  share  in  the  losses. 
The  workman,  again,  has  not  welcomed  the  proposal  with  the 
alacrity  one  might  have  expected.  The  connection  between  in- 
dividual effort  and  individual  gain  is  not  as  dose  as  under  the 
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various  gain-aharingr  or  premium  systems  of  wafire-payment  re- 
viewed above.  The  sharing  does  not  come  until  the  end  of  the 
year,  and  even  if  the  workmen,  spurred  on  by  the  prospect  of 
im^ts,  fnereaM  their  ootpat,  there  la  always  the  possibility 
that  bad  management  on  the  employer'a  part  or  a  trade  de- 
pression may  make  the  expected  proftts  vanish.   By  directly 
or  indirectly  weakening  trade  union  organization,  the  system 
takes  from  the  workman  an  instrument  which  he  often  vegards 
as  his  chief  and  indispennable  aid.  The  very  introduction  of 
profit-sharing  may  increase  rather  than  lessen  the  possibility 
of  disputes.  "These  schemes,"  declares  a  Scotch  employer,  Mr. 
Denny,  "contain  the  germ  of  the  old  dispute  of  how  much  the 
workman  is  to  get  and  how  much  the  master,  and  the  contest 
over  this  is  simply  transferred  from  the  trade  in  general  to  the 
firm  in  particular."  There  is  always  room  for  suspicion  as  to 
the  bookkeeping  methods  followed,  and  particularly  as  the  sys- 
tem became  general,  workmen  would  be  more  and  more  in- 
clined to  look  the  gift-horse  to  the  mouth.   In  perhaps  the 
most  famous  English  experiment,  that  of  Briggs  Colliery,  this 
was  one  of  the  rocks  on  which  the  scheme  was  wrecked.  The 
plan  was  introduced  in  1865:  the  men  were  to  receive  one- 
half  the  net  profits  remaining  after  the  shareholders  had  been 
given  fifteen  per  cent.   In  1873  the  fund  avail,  hie  for  profit- 
sharing  was  decreased,  because  £30,000  out  of  earnings  was 
invest^  in  another  mine,  the  shareholders  getting  new  shares, 
but  the  employees  losing  their  £15,000  of  the  bonus.  Dissatis- 
faction was  also  expressed  over  the  unusually  large  amount  set 
aside  for  depreciation  and  reserve.    When,  therefore,  in  the^ 
following  year,  Messrs.  Briggs,  in  common  with  other  colliery- 
owners,  announrad  a  cut  in  wages  on  account  of  the  depres- 
sion in  trade,  the  men  struck  and  the  shareholders  put  an  end 
to  the  experiment. 

The  causes  of  cessation  of  certain  profit-sharing  schemes 
in  the  United  Kingdom  have  been  thus  tabulat  id  by  the  Board 


of  Trade: — 

No.  of 

Causes  of  cessation—  Catct. 

Death  of  employer   2 

Job  finisli'-d  .   2 

Enterprise  abandoned   2 

Liquidation  or  dissolution    12 

Changes  in,  or  transfer  of  business   3 

Losses  or  want  of  success   13 

Diminution  of  profits  ...   2 

Apathy  of  employees   5 

Disputes  with  employees    3 

Dissatisfaction  of  employers  with  results    18 

Grant  of  shorter  hours   1 
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Siibttitutian  of  t<xcd  rate  of  intercit   1 

Special  elrcumttances      4 

CiniM  not  known   S 

Total   73 

There  seems  no  likelihood,  then,  that  profit-sharing  will 
become  a  universal  solution  of  the  labor-problem,  though  here 
and  there,  with  an  enthusiastic  employer  or  other  favmring 
circumstances,  success  will  continue  to  be  scored. 

Slidinn  SeaU.  A  method  of  making  wages  share  m  the 
profits  01  .^es  of  the  industry  as  a  whole,  rather  than  m 
the  profits  or  losses  of  the  special  establishment,  is  that  em- 
ployed in  the  mininR  industry,  where  it  is  often  arranged  to 
make  wages  vary  with  the  price  v/f  coal  or  other  mmerals.  A 
certain  wage  is  asrreed  upon  as  standard,  and  every  fluctuation 
in  prico  above  or  below  that  sum,  on  the  average  of  a  stated 
period,  will  be  followed  by  a  rise  or  a  cot  in  that  standard 
wage.  The  system  is  a  fair  one  from  many  points  of  view, 
but  diflScultiea  in  its  application  to  industries  where  the  out- 
IMit  is  not  uniform  and  standardized  have  prevented  it 
sinreading. 

Profit-sharing  has  scored  some  notable  snc- 
eetses,  but  has  not  been  adopted  as  widely  as  its 
advoeatett  hoped.  The  connection  between  tn- 
ermsed  exertion  by  the  individtml  ivorkman  and 
increased  reward  by  a  share  of  the  total  profits  is 
tisi'nlly  not  close  enough  or  not  sufficiently  appreci- 
ated to  ensure  increased  efficiency.  Many  work- 
men prefer  a  definite  and  permanent  increase  in 
wages  rather  than  a  fluctuating  share  in  profits, 
given  as  a  favor. 

Welfare  Work. 

In  the  third  form  of  employers'  activities,  welfare  work, 
the  philanthropic  rather  than  the  efficiency  motive  predomm- 
ates.  Yet  the  efficiency  motive  is  not  wr.rting,  and  more  and 
more  as  experience  of  "the  results  achieved  accumulates,  it  is 
coming  to  be  seen  that  welfare  work  is  justifiable  on  purely 
financial  grounds.  The  philanthropist,  becoming  more  scien  - 
tific in  his  methods,  and  the  business  man,  becoming  more  en- 
lightened in  his  selfishness,  meet  on  comnu)n  ground  in  welfare 
work  Efficiency  is  seen  to  be  more  than  a  matter  of  mechani- 
cal organization:  it  is  a  question  of  human  capacity,  of  alert- 
ness and  interest  and  vigor. 

Welfare  work,  or  industrial  betterment,  as  some  employ- 
ers prrfw  to      it,  includes  the  improvement  of  the  sanitary 
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conditions  of  the  factory  or  shop,  provision  for  t!»  greater 
attractiveness  of  the  suiToundingfl  or  the  coipfort  of  the  em- 
ptoyees,  facilities  for  education  or  recreation,  and  th^  better- 
ment of  th«  hom«  eiivirofinMnt 

In  Great  Britain  welfare  work  has  largely  taken  the  f«rm 
of  buildinpr  model  villasres  in  connection  with  srreat  faetonefl. 
Perhaps  the  first  model  village  was  that  of  Bessbrook,  near 
Newry,  in  Ireland,  built  by  Messrs.  Richardson  in  1846  for  the 
2,600  workers  in  their  linen  mills.  It  included  a  hall  and  a 
library  and  the  houses  were  a  great  advance  on  the  customary 
hovels:  it  has,  however,  been  somewhat  neglected  by  the  later 
manaRprs.  Snltaire,  built  near  Bradford  seven  years  later,  by 
Sir  Thomas  Salt,  for  the  4.000  workers  in  his  woollen  mills, 
was  a  model  village  in  its  day.  thouprh  its  treeless,  rectangular 
streets  do  not  suit  modem  ideals:  houses  with  three  or  four 
rooms  and  a  small  yard  can  be  had  for  four  shillings  a  week. 

A  marked  advance  came  in  the  nineties,  when  the  Quaker 
cocoa  manufacturer.  George  Cadbury,  built  the  famous  village 
of  Bourneville,  near  Birmingham.  In  1900  he  gave  nearly 
600  acres  of  land  to  the  Bourneville  Village  Trust,  to  be  admin- 
istered in  perpetuity  for  the  provision  of  improved  dwellings 
and  open  spaces:  factories  were  not  to  occupy  more  than  one- 
fifteenin  of  the  area.  The  cottages  ars  semi-detached,  with  a 
certain  general  harmony  in  design  but  much  variety  in  detail : 
most  of  those  built  lately  have  a  living-room,  three  or  four  bed- 
rooms, bathroom  and  scullery;  they  are  well-finished  with  at- 
tractive fireplaces.  None  are  now  sold,  but  are  leased  at  a 
rental  which  is  supposed  to  bring  in  four  per  cent,  on  the 
capital  invested:  rents  range  from  six  to  thirteen  shillings 
a  week.  The  roads  are  winding  and  picturesque.  Dwellings 
can  be  built  on  onl>  one-fourth  of  a  lot,  ar  1  one-tenth  of  the 
land  must  be  used  for  parks  and  recreation  • .  ounds.  The  pub- 
lic buildings  mclude  a  hall,  with  picture-gallery  and  library,  a 
bath-house,  a^d  kindergarten.  Near  the  factory  there  are  a 
twelve-acra  recreation  ground  for  girls  and  a  fourteen-acre 
ground  for  boys,  each  equipped  with  gymnasium,  swimming- 
bath,  tennis  court,  cricket  and  grass-hockey  grounds. 

Port  Sunlight,  built  by  Lever  Brothers,  soap  manutac- 

turors,  near  Rirkerhead.  England,  is  another  model  village. 
The  village  has  an  attractive  park,  tree-lined  and  boulevarded 
streets.  Besides  schools  and  churches  there  are  public  halls, 
a  gymnasium,  public  bath,  library  and  recreation  grounds. 
Dining  rooms  seating  fifteen  hundred  give  food  at  cost.  The 
cottages  are  built  of  half -timber  design,  and  well  fitted  with 
modem  conveniences.  They  "ent  at  five  shillings  a  week  or 
slightly  more,  this  sum  covering'  only  repairs  and  one  per  cent, 
to  provide  a  sinking  fund.  The  outlay  to  the  firm  in  interest 
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is  about  £10,000  a  year,  but  this  is  considered  to  be  more 
than  repaid  in  the  quality  and  energy  of  the  workers. 

In  the  Unfted  States  and  Canada  there  are  as  yet  no 
model  villages  to  compare  with  Boumeville  and  Port  buniignt, 
but  some  interesting  experiments  have  been  made,   f  uHman, 
built  in  the  earlv  eighties  ten  miles  from  Chicago,  by  the  Full- 
man  Car  Company,  was  a  great  contrast  to  the  sordid  and 
slovenly  shacks  which  surrounded  so  many  of  the  manutac- 
turing  plants  of  that  day.  Its  tree-planted  streets,  with  lawns 
on  each  side,  its  two-story  brick  houses,  not  artistic  m  appear- 
ance, but  comfortable  and  clean,  with  small  gardens  attached, 
its'open  souare,  its  stores,  theatre,  library  and  schools,  gave 
promise  of  a  new  era  in  America.    The  promise  was  short- 
lived   Many  of  the  workmen  resented  the  paternalism  that 
was  a  part  of  the  experiment,  and  when  in  the  depression  of 
1894  the  company  cut  wages  twenty-five  per  cent.,  but  did  not 
cut  rents,  and  when  some  employees  for  two  weeks  work  re- 
ceived in  cheques  from  four  cents  to  one  dollar  over  and  above 
their  rent,  a  strike  broke  out  which  rapidly  spread  to  the  rail- 
ways, and  proved  the  most  disastrous  and  violent  single  strike 
in  the  country  up  to  that  time.  Pullman  is  now  part  of  sprawl- 
teg  Chicago,  and  is  not  a  model  city,  though  perhaps  better 

m^o^rf^u'Sssful  experiment  is  that  carried  on  at  Le- 
claire.  in  Illinois,  near  St.  Louis,  founded  by  N.  O.  Nelson, 
dealer  in  plumbers'  supplies.  It  differs  m  being  less  paternal- 
istic Mr  Nelson  is  a  disciple  of  Tolstoy,  and  believes  in  exam- 
ple rather  than  compulsion  or  overmuch  exhortation. 

In  1886  he  adopted  a  profit-sharing  scheme  based  on  the 
experiences  of  Godin  and  Leclaire,  giving  the  men  the  same 
rate  of  profit  on  their  wages  as  was  given  the  owners  on  their 
capital,  first  in  cash,  and  later  in  share.s^  ^"•JT"'  w7n^' 
parture  was  made,  which  may  best  be  described  in  his  own 

words  '-—^  •  I 

"Prior  to  1890  I  had  become  impressed  with  the  evil  con- 
ditions of  city  life  and  the  impossibility  «fdoing  anything 
mo.e  with  profit-sharing  than  an  increase  of  the  <5ash  pay^ 
ments.  Believing  in  the  old  adage  that  God  made  the  county 
and  man  made  the  town,  and  having  rather  more  confidence  m 
fhe  woricSanship  of  the  former  than  of  the  atter  I  secured 
for  mv  company,  in  the  spring  of  1800.  a  tract  of  125  acres  of 
la^d  situaT^d  oJ'the  high  and  rolling  lands  of  HHnois.  18  miles 
northeast  of  St.  Louis,  adjoimng  the  county  town  of  Edwards- 
ville.  Here  we  began  to  build  factories,  at  the  same  time  laying 
out  a  portion  of  the  acreage  as  a  park  village.  We  laid  out 
winding  roads  which  we  have  since  paved  with  that  most  ex- 
Tellent  material,  coal  cinders.  We  planted  trees  and  laid  side- 
walks  along  these  roads.  We  built  a  bowling  aUey  and  billiard 
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room,  a  club  house  for  single  men,  with  a  room  for  evening 

gatherings,  and  then  started  building  cottages  of  from  three 
to  six  rooms  to  sell  to  any  employees  who  wanted  to  buy.  We 
provided  our  own  electric  light  for  factory  and  village  use,  and 
also  water.  We  kept  building  more  factories  and  more  houses 
until  1894,  when  the  dull  times  overtook  us  and  we  had  to  wait 
a  while.   We  built  a  greenhouse  to  provide  our  own  flowers 
for  the  public  grounds  and  for  giving  away  to  those  who  would 
set  them  out  in  their  yards.   Payments  on  houses  were  made 
at  the  equivalent  of  city  rents.  Quite  a  number  of  them  have 
been  entirely  paid  for.   There  is  about  one-third  of  an  acre 
of  ground  for  each  house,  on  which  flowers  and  fruit  trees  and 
vegetables  are  planted.  We  provided  lawn  mowers  for  every- 
body's use.  Anyone  who  wants  more  garden  room  than  he  Has 
on  his  own  lot  can  have  all  he  wants  already  Pjo^ed  m  the  ad- 
jacent farm.  We  have  a  lecture  and  dance  hall,  40  by  60  feet, 
which  has  sliding  partitions,  so  that  we  make  out  of  it  a  school- 
house  with  one  large  and  two  medium-sized  rooms.  There  are 
a  kindergarten  and  primary  school,  a  dancing  class,  and  two 
or  three  reading  clubs  among  the  children.  From  the  begmnmg 
we  have  had  a  lecture  course  every  winter.   Among  our  lec- 
turers have  been  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Prof.  John  Fiske,  Dr. 
George  D.  Herron,  and  Mayor  Jones.   We  have  musicales  and 
sometimes  dramatic  performances.   The  workmen  are  organ- 
ized into  bowling  clubs,  which  occupy  the  bowling  alleys  every 
night  throughout  the  winter  and  most  of  the  time  during  the 
summer.  Our  baseball  campus  is  occupied  every  Saturday  af- 
ternoon and  Sundays  by  the  home  and  visiting  clubs  We 
have  several  tennis  courts  and  two  large  skating  Ponds.  tivery 
house  has  running  water  and  electric  light  in  it    We  have  no 
political  organization.  We  have  a  school  and  library  associa- 
tion which  looks  after  school  and  library  and  public  grounds 
There  is  no  boss  in  any  form.  No  resident  has  ever  been  asked 
to  cut  his  grass  or  go  to  church  or  keep  sober;  and,  mainly, 
1  think,  for  that  reason,  there  has  never  been  a  fight  or  & 
drunk  or  any  interference  with  the  neighbor.   The  People  of 
Edwardsville  are  welcomed  to  all  our  attractions,  and  they 
use  them  cordially  and  freely.  Because  our  yards  are  pretty, 
our  houses  and  people  neat,  and  our  roads  kept  to  perfection, 
thev  come  to  Leclaire  to  do  their  driving  and  wheeling  and 
promenading.    The  making  of  an  attractive  vijlage  is  really 
very  simple.  It  only  needs  the  opportunity,  and  then  let  people 
alone.   At  the  start  scarcely  any  of  our  people  made  any  gar- 
dens; scarcely  any  planted  flowers.   They  did  not  know  how 
to  do  it  nor  care  for  it.   By  infectious  example  they  now  all 
have  gardens  and  handsome  yards.   For  three  years  I  have 
lived  in  the  centre  of  the  village  with  my  own  family  and  my 
daughter's  family.   We  all  agree  that  we  never  had  better 
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««5«v.w,  than  the  factory  workmen.  My  unmarried  daughter 

be  found  in  the  West  End  of  /^^"'f_°V, earned  of  a  single 
York  or  Beacon  street  Boston.  J "Cvf  Sire.  I  am 
instance  in  which  ^ /amily  wan^^^  ^nd Ttao^  hey  are  en- 
perfectly  at  home  w,th  the  children  ana  i  tni  ^^^^ 

Susiastically  fond  and  P^""^  ."Vu^  prcSnrinT^^^ 

as  the  most  important  P^^*  of  our  prom  ^na    k  improve- 

SST-fa^e^:  rc-orpSrSSW  rate  Indus, 
trial  centrps " of  the  older  type : 

Uampstead  Garden  Suburb   

Lc'tchworth   

Bourneville    g  j 

Port  Sunlidht   ••   '-g 

Bournemouth  (health  resort)   •  •  •  J^  ^g 

Manchester   20.3 

Liverpool    2i.6 

Oldham  •   25  0 

Bethnal  Green,  London  

Of  course,  it  must  be  remembered  that  to  some  extent 
the  persons  living  in  the  garden  "ty  are^^^^^^^^ 

Typical  of  the  welfare  ^^^k  mor^'^^/'Se  National  Cash 
the  factory  are  the  pioneer  actvvrties  of  tne  «  a 

Register  Company  nt  D-  yton  ^hio    1  he  gro 
tive,  with  lawns  aii»  shrubbery,  and  the  wotk  s 

Everything  is  kept  X'SofferfJe'e  towels  and^oap  ar^ 
formed  janitors;  ,n  the  lavatories  ^^^ee  Jo  each  week 

provided,  and  employees  may  Jake  .J  *iait  ^ 
for  a  shower-bath.    In  e\er>  ^   .  gy  chairs,  and 

ployed  there.is  a  ,^««>;f,trenVT;  givCa  ten  minute  recess. 
Lwers.  Twice  a  day  the  w  omen  a^e^j^^"  sleeve- 
They  are  provided  ^ith  ^smy  »am  ^^^^ 
lets  twice  a  week.  Special  attention  «  ^'^^  department  is 
ployees  are  ^xammed  on  admission,  J^y^J^^ttendance,  and 
adequately  equipped,  with  ""^^^Vhere  is  a  library  of  26,000 
a  physician  calling  regularly.  ^J^^^J^,  "  J,  loaned  at  a  cent 
volumes,  fiction,. technical  and  S,^"«J^i;;SVh^^^^^  with 
a  week,  and  paying  for  f^fW.  ^n  ^^^^^^^^^  started. 
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of  a  men's  club.   A  voluntary  benefit  dub  was  jt^^ed,  now 

i»  Wd  on  the  e»ct  keqtog  of  Mcoont*.  OUi«  drtlUs 

"*  &mSe»  welfare  work  ta  Inspired  by  .  *»r  "f" 

Sj^o,  the  w^kers  and  hv^pj^ 

gressive  recognition  of  the  "^Jj^?;^^^  health,  and 

surroundings  in  increasing  setf-respect,  totewwt.  neann.  ana 
every  other  element  in  efficiency. 

Welfare  work,  or  indvstnal  betterment  begun 
as  ahuZZarian policy,  is  corUin^ing  as  a  busmess 
vrovosition.  AUke  in  the  model  vmges  built  by 
EnS  employers  and  in  the  model  factories  of 
AmericaTImplovers  the  physical  surroundmgs 
e^Sl  for  health  and  interest  and  vigor  arebemg 
fJ^T  Many  of  the  improvements  thus  eff  ected 
bT^rogresfire  Ind  pioneering  employers  will  doubt- 
lis  S{  time  be  enforced  upon  att  ^P^'^y/'^'JyJ^f 
Xte  but  other  instances  go  far  beyond  the^  mmv. 
S  t  can  be  thus  rec^r^d:  ^''^^Z;^^^ 
and  fUxihle  provisions  which  the  ana  tevemng 
power  of  the  state  cannot  secure. 

Questions  for  Review. 

1.  What  were  the  advantages^  brought  by  Jhe  industi^ 
revolution?  What  were  some  of  the  drawbacks?  Were  these 
Sbacks  entirely  unnoted  at  the  time?  What  attempt  did 
^^n  make  to  remedy  them,  and  with  what  success? 

2  What  is  the  difference  between  day's  work  and  p  ec^e- 
work'  In  what  cases  is  each  advantageous  to  the  employer? 
WhatobiecTions  are  sometimes  raised  by  workmen  agamst  the 
iLcV-woJk  sy^^^^^^    Distinguish  between  the  premium  system 

^""^  fwh^tl  scientific  management?  Wherein  does  it  differ 
from  progressive  methods  of  the  older  type?  In  what  inditt- 
tries  win  there  be  greatest  room  for  itT 
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more  ^^?delv  adopted?  What  is  the  difference  between  profit- 

Questions  for  Written  Answer. 
1  Answer  one  of  the  above  Review  questions. 

2.  Discuss  the  Ford  profit-sharing  scheme. 

3.  Describe  any  Canadian  experiment  m  profit-sharing  or 
wplf are  work  with  which  you  are  familiar. 

4  Xt  difficulties  face  the  employer  who  undertakes  wel- 
fare work  of  the  forms  described? 
5.  Have  you  any  questions? 
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LESSON  XVI. 


The  State  and  Labor. 

Perhaps  not  more  important  than  the  means  of  bettering 
working  conditions  already  considered-^rjpanized  self-help  an^ 
employers'  efForts-but  certainly  more  m  the  public  eye,  is  tht 
intervention  of  the  state.  Not  a  year  passes  m  any  mdustrial 
SSry  without  some  new  law  being  adopted  in  the  mteres  of 
Sor  Old  lands  like  the  United  Kingdom  and  new  ^^ridsj^e 
Australia  vie  in  experimenting  with  the  most^^^^^^^^ 
tion.  The  experiments  undertaken  in  one  country,  «  su^^^s 
fuT  or  even  before  success  can  be  tested,  are  copied  elsewhwe, 
and  the  movement  becomes  international.  j 

This  flood  of  labor  legislation  is  viewed  with  very  different 
eves  by  the  anarchist  who  opposes  all  government  intervention 
Sd  the  socialist  who  wishes  the  government  to  contro  or 
operate  all  industry,  by  the  employer  who  wishes  to  be  let^^«^e 
and  the  workman  who  feels  powerless  against  the  prMS  oi 
wealth  anTorganization.  Whether  or  not  this  increasing  int^- 
Sion  by  the  state  is  a  step  towards  socialism,  socialism  on 
the  iistJSent  plan,  as  is  charged  by  some  who  fear  and  canned 
bv  some  who  W  for  the  coming  of  the  socialist  common- 
wealth will  be  discussed  in  the  following  lesson.   Here  some 
S  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  state  intervention  in 
Sneral  may  be  taken  up  briefly,  as  an  introduction  to  a  sur- 
^  of  the  particular  forms  taken  by  this  /"terve^tio^^^^^^ 

«3fate  intervention  in  the  interest  of  labor,  it  is  urgea.  is 
es.entiaff  Jr  t£  Seiefi^  not  only  of  the  workmen  themselves. 
S  of  the  whole  community.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  em- 
pbyers  that  labor  should  be  efficient  that  the  mad^mgy  oj 
flesh  and  blood  should  be  as  well  cared  for  as  the  mfchmwry 
ofiron  and  steel.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  country  as  a 
whde  that  the  mass  pf  the  people  should  be  prosperous  and 
rontentedVunited  in  common  and  national  aspirations, 
contemea,  u  ^^^^  intervention  necessary  to 

secure  these  various  e^  Will  vary  wUh  every  change  in  in- 
dustrial organization  and  social  ^  mj"  n^^^^^ 
iTiiirHprpd  bv  Doisonous  gaser,  in  a  shop  as  readily  as  oy  a  loox 
SLd  Sa  piSil   T^^^^            and  stunting  a  chi  d  s  mind 
Sd  bJSr  by  premature  toil  may  be  as  serious  an  mjury  as 
wouldbe  inflicted  by  a  reckless  oy-riding  motorist  dashing 
fnto  a  children's  pla/ground.  The  strength  of  the  nation  may 
be  as  seriously  threatened  by  the  ««Pl^|"^  J^J^J^i' 
a  factory  white  their  children  are  uacared  for  at  home  as  by 
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^Sc-SSlrJ,^^  be  with       .He  M,vidu.i 

ventnS    Muirements.  or  accident  compensation.   No  md^ 
Sal  workman  seeking  employment  can  ^^^^^^^^^ 
l**^L  nr  fViftt  factory  arraneement  a  condition  of  his  taKing 
woJk     And  as  ft  Trade  organization  and  collective 

the  (tenwr  of  cn^pling  ^  of  so  hampering  imtiative 

i5«f  nS^s  will  cease  and  the  outnut  of  stoods,  from  which, 
J  th?k^sort  wages  are  paid,  will  be  reduced.  Even  where 
Sndi't/onl'irrdeplo'rable  and  cry  fc^  remedy  it  does  not 
fnilnw  that  the  inter\^entioii  of  the  state  is  tne  omy  1^'"= 
melns  of  providing  that  remedy.   The  end  urged  by 
The  advSe  of  str  e  inten  ention  may  be  right  but  the  means 
hp  urees  mav  be  wrong.   We  sometimes  speak,  of  the  State 
i«  S  ^t  wTre  an  all-wise  and  infallible  over-proyidence  free 
Snm  ihe  iS^itatiSs  ind  the  weaknesses  of  individual  men 
T,lr^«^      Tn  rLlitv  the  state  means  the  rovemment, 
iTtTe  fleet  ^g.  vlle^^^^^  and  tae  red-tape- 

SSbureaucrat.'^each  with  his       ^Touf  of^t^Jh^fh 
ness  as  to  motive  and  capacity,  and  ^^j^n  out  of  touch  w^^^ 
♦fcA  niiipklv  chaneing  cond  t bns  and  needs  of  the  industry  witn 
ShicTKiddlir  The  possibility  of  workers  a  dmg  them- 
3^ies  is  uSrestimated.   In  new  countries  e.vep^\\Y.  where 
irnormal  times  labor  is  at  a  premium,  the  mdmdual  work- 
maS  Ind  still  more  the  organized  union  ™av.  and  do^J";| 
and  almo«;t  constant  mprovement.    True,  to  speaK  oi 
young  cS's  freedom  to  contract  with  the  .employer 
s  a  modfer^  and  tUfire  are  intricate  ^^"-t-ns  with  which 
pvpn  the  adult  man  or  woman  cannot  well  deai.   1^"*  there  is 
neeS  for  discrimination,  for  actual  study  as  to  whether  the 
worker  concerned  is  or  may  become  J^J^^^^^X; 
The  conclusion  that  children  of  ten  should  not  be  permitted  to 
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work  in  a  factory  bv  no  means  involves  a  belief  that  the  state 
should  fix  the  wage's  paid  to  an  adult.  Wherever  self-help  is 
possible  it  is  infinitely  preferable,  not  only  as  a  more  flexible 
instrument  than  the  rigid,  uniform  state  rule,  but  because  of 
the  value  of  the  effort,  the  effect  upon  character  of  struggle 
and  responsibility.  The  paternalist  state  may  have  strictly 
rejrulated  factories,  elaborate  organization  of  industry,  may 
watch  over  each  citizen  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  and  safe- 
guard him  from  this  harm  or  that,  but  the  penalty  will  be 
paid  in  the  loss  of  freedom,  of  energy,  of  self-reMimce  and 

^''"n^fs^dear  that  there  is  force  in  each  of  these  positions. 
We  cannot  well  take  up  either  of  the  extreme  and  doctrinaire 
positions  that  the  state  should  intervene  wherever  an  evil  is 
found,  or  that  the  state  should  not  intervene  at  all.  The  exist- 
ence of  the  evil  in  each  case,  its  magnitude,  the  question 
whether  it  is  passing  away  or  increasing,  should  first  be  deter- 
mined by  impartial  investigation,  not  by  the  rhetorical  exag- 
geration of  demagogues  or  the  interested  denials  those  who 
reap  the  profits  from  its  continuance.  Once  the  feflwy^and 
extent  of  the  evil  is  made  clear,  the  question  should  next  be 
considered  whether,  unaided  by  the  state,  the  individual  work- 
man or  the  organized  union,  the  influence  of  public  opinion 
or  the  efforts  of  the  more  progressive  employers,  especially 
when  organized  in  associations  and  federations,  cannot  provide 
a  remedy.  Certainly,  if  a  man  can  help  himself,  the  results 
on  individual  and  national  life  and  character  are  Vref&cMe 
to  those  found  in  the  over-policed  and  drill-sergeanted  states. 

If.  however,  no  such  remedy  is  possible,  if  only  the  state 
can  rise  to  the  occasion,  there  seems  no  reason  why  that 
intervention  should  be  resisted  on  doctrinaire  ^oxxvds^,  or 
merelv  because  state  intervention  m  some  other  matter  is  not 
advisable.  The  state  is  merely  the  collective  will,  not  an  alien 
bodv    Though  governments  are  fallible,  and  state  adminis- 
tration is  often  rigid  where  it  should  be  flexible  and  lax  where 
it  should  be  f      yet  administrative  machinery  is  improving 
and  can  more  and  more  grip  adequately  with  the  problems  set. 
The  intervention  of  the  state  may  increase  competition  rather 
than  lessen  it.  merely  raising  the  plane  "Pjn  which  competi^ 
tion  is  carried  on,  providing,  for  example, 
must  compete,  not  in  callous  disregard  of  childhood  s  weak- 
nesses and  wants  and  possibilities,  hvt  in  efficiency  of  organi- 
sation, hi  alertness  to  adopt  new  methods,  m  ludgment  as  to 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  markets  they  buy  m  and  sell  m.  Grants 
injr.  however,  that  intervention  is  necessary,  and  may  be  bene- 
ficial, it  still  remains  to  inquire  what  form  this  .M^tCTvention 
should  take,  whether  it  should  take  the  form  of  aid  j^ich  ^ 
the  troritmta  farthor  to  hdp  himself,  or  whethtf  »  wHl 
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be  remedial  rather  than  Preventive  deaUng  i^^^  symirtoiiui 
rather  than  with  the  root  causes  of  the  difficulty. 

The  state  ?s  taliinq  an  inereiuing  but  hotly- 
debated  share  in  the  regulation  of  lahor  eondvttons. 
By  some  extremists  all  ititerventwn  by  the  state  is 
tmpoted  as  coddling  that  injures  the  workman,  or 
as  meddling  that  injures  the  employer.    By  ex- 
tremists  of  the  opposite  tyve  the  state  ts  callea 
upon  to  redress  every  grievance  under  the  mn. 
Neither  doctrinaire  attitude  can  be  maintained  tn 
face  of  a  stud>i  of  the  fact>.  of  modern  life.  Grunted 
that,  for  the  sake  of  developing  individual  initiative 
and  self-reliance,  the  state  should  not  intervene 
where  individual  or  co-operative  action  will  suffice, 
still,  where  self-help  is  not  possible  the  case  for  tfl- 
tervention  is  increaKinghj  strong.     There  is  need 
for  discrimination  to  determine  when  aid  must  be 
given,  and  tvhat  method  is  likely  to  strengthen 
rather  than  to  undermine  individual  responsunUty 
and  self -reUance. 

State  Intervention  outside  of  Working  Relations. 

First  may  be  noted  the  wide  range  of  state  activity  in 
matters  which  lie  outside  the  factory  or  shop.  Such  activities 
affect  all  classes  of  the  community,  but  may  best  be  consid- 
ered in  this  connection. 

Most  extensive  and  perhaps  most  helpful  is  the  states 
part  in  education.    In  nearly  all  the  western  world,  it  not 
merely  makes  attendance  at  school  compulsory,  up  to  a  vary- 
ing age.  but  provides  the  schools,  usually,  so  far  as  Pnmary 
instruction  is  concerned,  without  any  cost  to  the  parents,  other 
than  their  share  of  the  load  of  taxation.   Doubtless  m  nwny 
cases  this  education  is  misdirected,  preparing  children  as  if  au 
were  likely  to  enter  one  of  the  professions,  and  npt  giving  the 
training  required  by  those  who  will  spend  their  lives  in  busi- 
neTor  in  a  trade  or  on  the  farm.    Employers  and  govern- 
ments alike  are  being  awakened  to  the  need  of  better-trained 
workmen,  and.  since  the  apprenticeship  system  is  no  longer 
feasible  in  its  old  form,  they  are  Pressing  to  have  the  sch^ 
undertake  this  training.   So,  too.  the  belief  that  the  country 
school,  having  a  curriculum  identical  with  that  of  city  schools, 
£s  been  a  Seat  factor  in  the  cityward  drift  of  yo"ng  coun- 
try folk,  leads  to  a  demand  for  a  training  more  closely  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  those  who  are  to  live  theur  life  on  the  farm, 
and  more  apt  to  interest  them  in  country  problems.   Yet  un- 
duly  earlv  specializing  is  not  desirable,  and  vocational  educa- 
tion  should  not  be  carried  on  to  the  exclusion  of  general  cul- 
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tural  training,  giving  a  glimpse  of  the  world  of  life  and 
thought  outside  of  the  occupation  and  the  community  wherein 
the  future  years  are  likely  to  be  spent.  Whatev«r  modiflGations 
be  made  in  these  directions,  it  is  true,  and  should  be  made  in- 
creasingly true,  that  free  and  compulsory  school  training  is  the 
most  fundamental  form  of  aid  the  state  can  give,  aiding  the 
child  to  help  himself,  and  making  it  easier  for  ability  in  any 
walk  of  life  to  get  a  start.  We  cannot  give  all  men  equal  capa- 
city, but  we  can.  by  wisely  directed  edaeation,  assure  a  wide 
measure  of  equality  of  opportunity. 

The  provision  of  recreation  facilities  has  come  more  re- 
cently and  is  as  yet  less  universal.  The  need  of  park  and  play- 
ground for  the  physical  welfare  of  the  young,  and  to  give  a 
wholesome  outlet  to  their  enerp-  and  inventiveness,  is,  how- 
ever, now  widely  felt  and  widely  met.  In  our  crowded  cities  it 
is  not  possible  for  the  individual  to  provide  these  facflities  for 
himself  and  his  family,  so  perforce  the  state  must  undertake 
them.  Possibly  if  the  garden  city  and  garden  suburb  move-, 
ment  spreads,  the  cities  of  the  future  will  have  greater  recrea- 
tion facilities  from  the  outset,  in  private,  association  and  com- 
munal forms.  ,    ,       ^  ,    «  i. 

Housing  conditions  are  equally  fundamental.  Recent  ex- 
perience in  Canada  has  shown  how  rapidly  old  world  slums 
may  reproduce  themselves  in  this  new  land,  especially  in  those 
towns  and  cities  into  which  our  foreign  immigrants  have 
poured,  or  been  dumped.   Land  speculation,  high  labor  cost, 
disappearing  forests,  make  building  more  and  more  expensive, 
and  lack  of  anv  communal  forethought  permits  once  decent 
quarters  of  the  citv  to  degenerate  into,  overarowded  and  dirty 
lodging-houses,  and  acres  of  shack  towns  to  spring  up  on  the 
outskirts.    The  danwrs  to  health  and  morality  from  such 
overcrowding,  the  difTicultv  of  developing  strength  of  body  or 
of  mind,  are  now  clearly  recogni/ed.  though  not  always  com- 
batted.   The  intervention  of  the  state  is,  of  course,  not  the 
only  means  by  which  housing  conditions  may  be  bettered. 
Such  experiments  as  those  at  Bonmeville  or  Port  Sunlight, 
while  they  affect  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  people  of  a  coun- 
try, have  a  widesTjread  influence  in  shaping  hopes  and 
tastes.   Improvements  in  transport  that  uermit  wide  spread^ 
ing  out.  building  and  loan  associations  which  aid  the  m-m  of 
small  means  in  obtaining  a  home  of  his  own,  the  difl^sion  of 
architectural  knowledge,  all  make  for  betterment.  The  state, 
however,  also  has  its  part  to  play.   Most  effective  is  its  nega- 
tive or  regulative  work,  the  building  code  it  draws  up  and 
.sometimes  enforces.   Laws  limiting  the  number  of  stones  or 
the  total  height  of  buildings  in  various  sections,  regulating 
the  proportion  of  a  lot  that  may  be  baflt  upon,  providing  for 
windows  in  every  room,  eiwtting  safety  against  fire  by  bamng 


certain  materials  or  methods  of  construction,  and  providmg 
for  inspection  to  secure  a  minimum  of  sanitary  decency,  have 
been  bTdly  needed  in  all  the  great  cities,  and  are j-apidly 
beins  put  in  force.  More  local  and  scattered  have  been  the 
noaitive  efforts  of  the  state,  the  provision  of  nM>del  dwellings, 
as  has  been  done  by  many  British  towns,  or  the  municipal 
guarantee  of  the  bonds  of  private  housing  companies,  M 
aath(n1zed  in  Otitario. 

Gnwfi  to  the  root  of  the  matter  is  the  action  of 
the  sta*'e  which  aimft  at  ensuring  for  every  child 
horn  within  its  borders  a  training  adequate  alike 
for  living  and  for  making  a  living,  and  a  home  en- 
vironment  which  witt  make  strong  bodies  and  alert 
minds.  There  is  room  for  much  diacuaaton  and 
experiment  as  to  what  adequate  education  ana  good 
housing  involve,  and  the  means  by  which  they  can 
best  be  secured,  but  the  modern  state  w  noiv  com- 
mitted to  undertaking  the  training  and  regulating 
the  housing  of  its  people  so  far  as  necessary  to 
supplement  private  effort  in  securing  the  minimum 
i^tandards  ivhich  the  awakened  social  conscience 
demands. 

Regulation  of  Working  Surroundings. 

Turning  to  the  activities  of  the  state  which  have  to  do 
with  the  control  of  ,workin(?  conditions  and  relations,  it  is 
necessary  to  glance  briefly  at  the  developments  in  England, 
where  both  the  factory  system  and  its  regulation  had  their 
orifrin.  Strict  regulation  of  labor  had  been  custom^  m  h-ng- 
lanu  for  centuries  before  the  industrial  revolution.  These  laws 
were  mainly  in  the  intere      "  employers;  hours,  wages,  the 
number  of  apprentices  were  regulated  by  statute  or  by  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  or  other  officials;  the  passing  of  poorer 
laborers  from  one  county  to  another  was  niade  difficult  and 
combinations  to  secure  better  wages  were  forbidden.  C^radua  - 
Iv  this  old  system  of  regulation  fell  into  disuse  emptoyers 
preferring  to  be  unhampered  by  any  rules.    An  E^li^aw™ 
Statute,  the  Statute  of  Apprenticeship,  provided  that  no  <me 
should  work  in  certain  trades  as  lourneymen  until  after  an 
apprenticeship  of  seven  years^  Under  this  act  the  custom  of 
arorenticing  pauper  children  by  parish  officials  grew  up  Af. 
ter  the  invention  of  the  new  machinery  in  the  eighteenth 
ctnturv.  the  cotton  mills  of  the  north  called  for  large  num- 
bers  of  children,  more  than  their  own  neighborhoods,  near 
water-powers,  could  furnish;  the  ajrricultural  districts,  where 
the  poor  law  system  in  force  threw  on  the  parish  the  support 
of  i^^t  numWs  of  adults  and  children  both,  had  children  to 
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spBTi.  So  they  were  taken  to  the  north,  housed  in  sheds  ad- 
loining  the  f«ctories,  and  worked  from  Ave  in  the  morning 
to  ieven  c  it  at  night  from  March  to  September,  and  from 
•**he  spring  of  the  day  until  the  night  closed  in"  for  the  rest 
of  the  year.  The  terrible  abuses  which  developedwnder  this 
system  shocked  even  callous  enrly  nineteenth  century  Eng* 
land.  "Dav  and  night,"  writes  the  biographer  of  the  man  who 
did  most  to  reform  factory  conditions  in  Enrrland,  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  "the  machinery  was  kept  going,  one  gang  of 
children  working  it  by  day  and  another  set  by  night,  while, 
in  times  of  pressure,  the  same  children  were  kept  workmg  day 
and  nipht  by  remorseless  task-masters."  In  1802  Sir  Robert 
Peel  (father  of  the  more  famous  Sir  Robert),  himself  a  wealth;" 
manufacturer,  nlaced  unon  the  statute  book  the  first  factory 
law  passed  in  Europe.  It  dealt  onlv  with  apprentice  children, 
limiting  work  to  twelve  hours  a  day,  and  requiring  the  em^ 
ployer  to  clothe  them  decently  and  provide  a  minimum  of 
education. 

This  act  was  only  the  forermmer  of  a  continuous  series 
of  regulations,  adopted  as  growing  evils,  increasingknowl- 
edfe  or  increasing  sympathy  inspired  fresh  action.  Trie  con- 
ditions existing  where  the  pauper  apprentice  children  were  em- 
ployed were  soon  reproduced  in  the  case  of  children  living  at 
home  and  of  women  ns  well.  Walker  thus  summarizes  the 
condition  of  affairs:  '"^t.e  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
found  children  of  five  and  even  of  three  years  of  age  worldiig 
in  factories  and  brickyards:  women  workinsr  underground  in 
mines,  harnessed  with  mules  to  carts,  drawing  heavy  loads: 
found  the  hours  of  labor  whatever  the  as^arice  of  individual 
mill-owners  micrht  evnct.  were  it  thirteen,  or  fourteen,  or  fif- 
teen; found  no  guards  about  machinery  to  protect  life  and 
limb:  found  the  air  of  the  factory  fouler  than  language  can 
describe,  even  could  human  ears  b*>ftr  to  hear  the  story.  Step 
by  step  these  conditions  were  met  bv  ever  m  e  sweepincr  laws. 
For  many  years  thev  were  verv  imrerfectlv  enforced,  but  grad- 
ually the  administrative  marhinery  was  tightened  un.  and  in- 
spectors of  character  and  weight  saw  to  their  execution. 

It  should  not  be  imagined  that  the  factory  system  was 
responsible  for  all  the  misery  and  callous  cruelty  which  inves- 
tigation after  investigation  revealed.  Rather,  the  factory  sys- 
tem brought  the  treatment  of  children  into  <he  light  of  day; 
many  abuses  which  had  gone  on  unquestioned  in  the  privacy 
of  the  home  or  the  small  workshop  became  flagrant  and  notori- 
ous when  hundreds  were  brought  together.  So  to-day  the 
greatest  misery  is  not  found  in  the  industrial  countries,  where 
loudest  criticism  of  existing  evils  is  heard,  but  in  the  backward 
states  of  eastern  Europe  and  of  Asia,  where  misery  and  penury 


are  accoptecl  as  inevitable  fate  and  gross  evils  receive  little 
publicity. 

From  England  factory  laws  spread  with  the  factory  sys- 
tem Itself.  Some  countries  were  able  to  profit  by  hor  rxperi- 
ence.  averting  the  worst  evils  she  had  experienced.  Others, 
notably  the  southern  states  of  the  Ignited  States,  repeated  the 

same  blunders  nearly  a  century  later,  and  only  within  the  past 
decade  has  the  disjrraceful  exploitation  of  children  of  from 
eight  to  twelve  ceased  or  icsscnod  in  many  of  the  new  cotton- 
manufacturing  sections  of  those  communities.  In  Canada 
nearly  the  whole  field  of  legislation  upon  factory  and  labor 
conditions  is  assi^rnod  to  the  provinces,  so  that  there  is  no 
uniformity  of  re^rulations  or  of  administration.  Most  of  the 
provinces,  however,  are  amon>r  the  more  advanced  states  in 
their  laws,  thoiijrh  not  so  efficient  as  European  countries  in  the 
execution  of  the  laws. 

First  may  be  considered  the  laws  regulatint?  working'  sur- 
rojndinps.  Provisions  are  enacted  to  secure  health  and  de- 
cencv.  Ventilation  is  usually  insisted  upon,  and  often  it  is 
provided  that  there  should  be  a  certain  number  of  cubic  feet 
per  worker.  Exhaust  fans  may  l)e  re(iuired  to  carry  off  poison- 
ous gases  or  dust  from  grindstones  or  emery  wheels.  Toilet 
facilities  must  be  provided.  In  stores,  seats  for  women  em- 
ployees are  often  insisted  upon. 


{Continued  in  next  Bulletin) . 


